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with at each crisis of the Revolution." Moreover, throughout his career 
the Abbe* stood by his system. In the main, he was true to his political 
faith. He was sometimes a coward; he committed base acts; he degener- 
ated in character : yet he seldom lost an opportunity to put to the test 
the doctrines which he believed in as essential to a free state. 

It is this constancy, this consistency, which renders the life of Sieyes 
so instructive to the student of political theory. In the chapters which 
deal in succession with the larger phases of the Abb6's career, Mr. Clap- 
ham has taken much care to trace the expression of the ideas of Sieyes in 
laws, the constitutions, and the political programs on which his influence 
was brought to bear. For this reason, aside from the excellence of the 
narrative, his book will be a singularly helpful guide to the constitu- 
tional development of the revolutionary period. 

George Elliott Howard. 
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The efforts of the American people to bring their eighteenth century 
constitutions into accord with twentieth century needs are the source 
of much political literature, which while the particular theme may vary 
is all related to a common movement of thought. The recent publica- 
tions in this field instanced above may therefore be advantageously 
brought together for consideration. 

In writings of a propagandist character a state of logical inversion is 
often found in the argument. Instead of the conclusions resting upon 
the premises the premises rest upon the conclusions. Assumptions are 
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made which are not in accord with the facts but which are required to 
sustain the conclusions which the writer seeks to establish. Mr. Sedg- 
wick's work is a striking example of this kind of argument. It abounds 
with fallacies laid down as political dogmas. 

For instance, he observes that " there is nothing that popular bodies 
like legislatures are fonder of than confiscations of property." This is a 
premiss from which he infers the need of an independent judiciary, but 
is it true as a matter of fact? The courts of Switzerland cannot set 
aside legislative determinations, but do Swiss legislative bodies show 
any fondness for confiscation? In most of the Canadian provinces 
there are no senates and there are no constitutional prohibitions upon 
retroactive legislation or taking private property without compensation, 
but have those legislatures shown any fondness for confiscation? 

In advocating curtailment of legislative activity, Mr. Sedgwick 
observes : 

" It is often forgotten that the law of supply and demand applies with 
peculiar force to legislation. The assemblage of the legislature is virtu- 
ally the establishment of a statute factory open to all comers; it fosters 
legislation of itself." 

Here he offers as a general statement what is true only of the particular 
kind of legislature found in the United States. Canadian legislatures 
meet annually, but the number of bills introduced and considered is 
comparatively small. Swiss legislative bodies meet even more fre- 
quently, without any disposition toward becoming a statute factory. 

Mr. Sedgwick holds that "the machine" is the outcome of "patron- 
age," and hence " whatever enlarges the total sphere of the federal and 
state governments also increases the power of the machine as a whole." 
But to keep governmental functions low merely sets a mechanical limi- 
tation to abuse of patronage. High function in Germany and Switzer- 
land has multiplied functionaries, but the process has not created a 
machine. The connection which Mr. Sedgwick finds between public 
employment and the party machine in this country exists but it is 
adventitious and there is no inherent relation of that nature. 

If it were worth while to pursue the analysis further it might be shown 
that Mr. Sedgwick's panacea of civil service reform is by no means 
the essential concomitant of good government that he assumes it to be. 
Municipal officials in England hold office at the pleasure of the mayor and 
city council, and although their tenure in practice is permanent during 
good behavior that is due to conditions inherent in the constitution of 
municipal government and not to civil service regulations. The same 
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observation applies to municipal government in general throughout 
Europe. Indeed, there are many instances throughout the civilized 
world- — in Switzerland, for instance- — where public service is carried on 
efficiently without anything in existence like what is designated in this 
country as civil service reform. Mr. Sedgwick is right in his main 
thesis that responsible government cannot be obtained by the ballot 
alone, and that the multiplication of elections is an evil, but his diag- 
nosis of the disease is confused and deficient. 

Governor Baldwin considers The Relation of Education to Citizenship 
from various points of view, and he has wise and instructive things to 
say on each aspect of the case. He notes that the tendency of modern 
university education to produce ignorant specialists is such that "the 
man whom the twentieth century counts as a scholar is therefore, in 
some respects, less fitted to lead the opinion of the community than were 
educated men in the previous ages." If this be true then the importance 
of scholarly education as a political asset may be less than he assumes it 
to be in these lectures. At times his criterion of propriety seems to rest 
'on his own political prepossessions. He remarks that we can keep our 
country a republic " only by maintaining the dignity and sovereignty of 
the States within their spheres, and by steadily resisting all unnecessary 
extensions of Federal power." He adds: "Here is the opportunity and 
the public duty of every educated man." But suppose the educated man 
turns to Lowell's Government and Parties in Continental Europe, vol. II, 
p. 187, and reads how in Switzerland federal authority has been extended 
on grounds of administrative advantage to many important subjects 
which we leave to state authority, should the educated man conclude 
that Switzerland has ceased to be a republic? Or, to take another 
instance, it is mentioned that the courts have decided that legislation 
granting bounties is unconstitutional. If the educated man turns to 
The Federalist, No. 41, written by Madison, he will find that the encour- 
agement of industry by bounties is referred to as a constitutional func- 
tion. Which authority should the educated man prefer as conclusive 
as to his own views on the point — the intention of the makers of the 
constitution or the present opinion of the courts? Or, take the income 
tax. Is it the former opinion of the supreme court in favor of its con- 
stitutionality or the later opinion adverse to its constitutionality that 
an educated man ought to support by his influence? If the educated 
man examines the constitutional history of other countries would he be 
able to find an instance where legislative determination of public policy 
may be set aside by the courts? In such matters as these Governor 
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Baldwin recognizes that education may exert an influence which from 
his point of view is a dangerous tendency. He remarks that "The 
educated man is especially liable to be affected by the currents of world 
politics," but he adds: "I do not think he always appreciates how dif- 
ferences in history and conditions between the United States and Europe 
renders impossible here, under our constitutional system, much that is 
possible there." If not, "why not? To what is our assumed political 
incapacity due? May it be after all rather a matter of conservative 
opinion than a thing of actual facts? The educated opinion to which 
Governor Baldwin appeals as a bulwark for the existing order seems 
much more disposed, on his own showing, to supply guidance to processes 
of change. 

The spirit in which Mr. Wilcox writes is illustrated by his preface in 
which he expresses his gratitude to those "who have spent their strength 
and haply lost their lives struggling to roll away the stone from the 
sepulchre of democracy." Certain reformers of the day are declared 
to be "annunciators and provers of the resurrection of the body-politic;" 
others are "the great apostles to the gentiles," while others, among them 
a distinguished university president, are " intrepid rear-guards of retreat- 
ing paganism." Mr. Wilcox discusses the initiative, the referendum and 
the recall from this point of view, establishing their value by imputing 
to those instruments the merits of the intention with which they have 
been presented and advocated. There is little of true appreciation or 
of sound criticism in his work, but his review of objections has some 
utility through the incidental collection of data. 

Messrs. Bacon and Wyman have produced a valuable work by sup- 
plying in concise form an account of the inception and development of 
the initiative, the referendum, the recall, the preferential ballot, etc. 
The work is done in a scientific spirit and is thoroughly documented. 
A very interesting feature is that which shows the ancient lineage of the 
initiative and the referendum. Brief as is this manual it is evidently 
the outcome of thorough study and careful research and its merits are 
such that it may be strongly commended as an authority in its field. 

The practical operation of institutions of direct legislation is the theme 
of Mr. Eaton's account of The Oregon System. Any book which deals 
with achievements rather than pretenses in such matters possesses 
timely value, and a treatise so sensible and practical as this is eminently 
valuable. Mr. Eaton gives a detailed account of the practical use made 
of the initiative and referendum, writing as a cool observer and not as a 
heated advocate. He concludes that the advantages outweigh the 
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defects, but he does not blink the fact that there are defects. Here is a 
side of the case which is usually kept dark or toned down. 

" How would you like to live in a State where the people can and do 
amend their constitution in the most radical fashion by a minority vote, 
where one-third of the voters decides the fate of laws affecting the other 
two-thirds; where one-twentieth of the voters can and do cripple the 
state educational institutions by holding up their funds; where special 
interests hire citizens to circulate petitions asking for the recall of judges 
who have found them guilty; where men representing themselves as the 
people, buy signatures with drinks, forge dead men's names, practice 
blackmail by buying and selling at so much per name, signatures for 
petitions needed to refer certain measures to the people; a State where 
the demagogue thrives and the energetic crank with money, through 
the initiative and referendum, can legislate to his heart's content." 

In view of such possibilities it is easy to understand why the English 
Liberal party opposes the introduction of the referendum as an institu- 
tion likely to substitute class control for Democratic rule. And yet as 
compared with the conditions previously existing in Oregon present 
conditions are held to be an improvement. Mr. Eaton's treatise is well 
calculated to enforce the truth that institutions are purely instrumental 
in their nature and that their value is contingent upon circumstances. 

Henry Jones Ford. 

Lord Durham's Report on the Affairs of British North America. 
Edited with an Introduction by Sir C. P. Lucas. (Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press, 1912. 3 vols. Pp. 335, 339, 380.) 

It is a fortunate and singularly appropriate circumstance that the 
first head of the Dominion Department of the Colonial Office should 
have undertaken the task of bringing out an authoritative edition of the 
momentous state paper to which the colonies are chiefly indebted for the 
subsequent grant of self-government. 

The introductory volume furnishes us at the outset, with a brief 
sketch of Lord Durham's work and character together with a rapid but 
illuminating survey of political conditions in England at the accession 
of Queen Victoria. 

The author's treatment of the origin and development of the spirit of 
discontent in the Canadas is much less satisfactory. The narrative con- 
tains little that is new or striking. The point of view is that of a high 
minded imperial official of liberal principles but conservative judgment. 



